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THE BIG YELLOW BUS: MORE RIDERS 


Each school day about 13 million youngsters take the big yellow bus to school and 
home again. New York has led all the states in providing this service for more than 
700,000 pupils at an annual cost, not including capital outlay, of $36 million. 





A new law, signed by Gov. Rockefeller, to become effective in the 1961-62 school 
year, will make this transportation more readily available to pupils of parochial 
and other private schools. 





Under the new law, free bus transportation is to be provided for all pupils, pub- 
lic or private, if they live more than two miles from school and are in the grades 
from kindergarten through eighth. Bus transportation is to be provided for those in 
grades 9 through 12 if they live more than three miles from school. 








Eliminated is a requirement in the old law that parents desiring this transporta- 
tion for their children to a private school make a formal plea for free transportation 
at the annual meeting of the local school district. 





State Education Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., said the new law merely formal- 
ized what had been his department's position for some time; that it was the intent of 
the state constitution and the legislature that bus transportation should be provided 
for parochial school children. 





Allen's department does object to a provision in the new law extending to 10 miles, 
from 8, the distance between home and school over which transportation must be pro- 
vided, for both public and parochial pupils. Added cost is figured at $4 to $10 
million, and, in some instances, more than school districts can afford. 





States vary in practice about providing school bus transportation for parochial 
school pupils. New York, in 1938, amended its constitution to permit transportation 
of parochial pupils after its courts had held such transportation violated its state 
constitution. U.S. Supreme Court, deciding the Everson case from New Jersey in 1947, 
held transportation of parochial pupils did not violate federal constitution. 








r—— OTHER CAMPUSES HAVE IVY, TOO 


The top 10 colleges of preference for this year's winners of National Merit 
Scholarships were: Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, California 
Institute of Technology, Stanford University, Rice Institute, Yale University, 
Macalester College, Princeton University, Radcliffe College, and Swarthmore 
College. 

At the same time that this became known the Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation at Princeton, which offers fellowships for graduate study to 
encourage students with promise of becoming outstanding scholar-teachers, re- 
vealed that these fellowships had gone to graduates of 560 different colleges. 
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——— OHIO LOSES HAPPY HUNTING GROUND 





The grass, for Kentucky teachers, was always greener across the beautiful 
Ohio, but now the Ohio Education Assn. warns that this is no longer true. 
Kentucky, with a new state sales tax, has upped teacher salaries for next year 
by as much as $900. OEA warns that this will keep many teachers in Kentucky 
which, in past years, supplied Ohio with more teachers than any other state-- 
17 percent of all out-state teachers employed by Ohio systems. 











THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: A PADDLE ? 


Threatened mass resignations from a Georgia high school over a spanking problem 





sparked reactions as far away as Seattle, Wash., where The Times polled parents and 
teachers. The verdict: corporal punishment, in moderation, is sometimes needed, 
should be permissible. 


Stockton (Calif.) board of education, adopted new rules for administering it; 





through the third grade, teacher can act; in upper grades, only the principal. 


WIDE ANGLE VIEW: THE DYNAMITE OF THE ‘60's 


History may know the 1960's as the decade when explosion meant spontaneous combus- 
y y P 





tion of forces other than gunpowder. 


Educators, sociologists, economists, and the ordinary citizen, in a short time, have 





become inured to the idea--explosion in school enrollment, in college enrollment, in 
knowledge, and in population. 


a brand new kind of dynamite--the greatest 10-year challenge the United States has ever 


But the U.S. Dept. of Labor uses statistics from each of the above and comes up with 











faced in education and training of the American people. As shown in Manpower: Chal- 


lenge of the 1960's, here are some of the ingredients: 








Increase in population from 180 million to 209 million, or 15 percent; 
Increase in the labor force from 73.6 million to 87.1 million, or 20 percent; 
Increase in high school students from 9 million to 13.5 million, or 50 percent; 
Increase in college students from 3.8 million to 6.4 million, or 70 percent. 


More than statistics make up the dynamite. The whole employment structure will be 





different. With 13.5 million more jobs needed by 1970, machines will cut down job 


possibilities in production industries. 


On the other hand, as the standard of living 


goes up, so will demand for services. Predictions are that the gross national product 


will rise to $750 billion by 1970. 


so will the demand for skilled manual workers. The standstill in unskilled jobs will 


have the effect of a decline. 


of jobs in professional and technical occupations, with sales and clerical employment 
next. 


Employers, too, will confront the challenge. Workers under 25 years of age will 





number more than 20 million, 46 percent of the growth in the labor force. Those 45 


years old and over will make up 20 percent. Women will make up a third of the labor 
force. 


life. 


But educators, more than any other group, must react to the facts of future economic @ 
Armed--or burdened--with a vast new body of knowledge, they must teach more stu- 
dents than schools have ever held how to fly up to the stars rather than blow up in smoke. 





(Based on the January-March quarter, gross national 
product has reached a yearly rate of $498 billion, according to estimates by the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers.) The trend toward white-collar jobs will continue; 


Predicted industrial growth will provide greatest number 
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Mr. Boehm’s Bombshell 


Whether he likes it or not, John Q. Public gets told "What You Don't Know About 
Your Schools," in the next Saturday Evening Post. The man who does the telling is 
Pennsylvania's outspoken superintendent of public instruction, Charles H. Boehm. He 
doesn't mince words: the byline reads, "as told to Anne Selby," but "as hammered 
home" would be more like it! 








Mr. Boehm stresses mainly the great diversity of problems in public education, 
the contradiction between what people claim they want and what they really want 
(library books vs. night football), and their urge to oversimplify school issues. 
"What makes me angriest of all," he says, "are those who want a single scapegoat for 
public education's failures--and equally a single cure. There is neither. We have 
failed to look at the fundamentals of education." 


What are some of the things he makes readers look at? The homework hysteria 
that answered Sputnik with "busy-work". . . Outdated approaches to English and his- 
tory. . . Badly-trained science teachers. . . School boards favoring athletics over 
faculty. . . The “import-export" rut in social studies teaching. . . The lag in teach- 
ing Russian. . . Lack of fluent language instructors. . . Our responsibility to gifted 
children. . . The problems of teacher prestige. . . The custom of administration be- 
ing a teacher's only promotion path. . . The idea of using industry techniques for 
education. . . The need for a longer school year. A lot of ground to cover--but Mr. 
Boehm doesn't supply easy answers, just makes us face the questions. 


Article's chief value for the profession is that it doesn't waste time being de- 
fensive or trying to fix blame, but shows the public that educators are the first to 
see education's shortcomings and demand change. And there's truly "something for 
everybody" here--topics to strike sparks in a teacher workshop, a PTA, a Rotary lunch- 
eon, an AAUP meeting. "Educational innovation comes with glacial slowness," Supt. 
Boehm warns; but his fiery feature may melt the Ice Age of Indifference in many circles. 
(May 14 Saturday Evening Post, on sale May 10) 














Where There's Life, There's Hope 


A two-part series in Life about the one-third of American young people who quit 
school is half gloom, half cheery hope. The May 2 issue explored the plight of these 
untrained, often jobless youngsters. The May 9 issue describes "a program that res- 
cues drop-outs." It showcases the Detroit "Job Upgrading" project that helps kids 
build the skills they need to get better jobs. . . and often gives them the confidence 
to re-enroll in school. Over 15,000 kids are involved in the program yearly, with as 
many more on the waiting list. Pointing out that the project is financed by service 
clubs, businesses, and individual donors, Life says other large cities may have to try 
this instead of hoping to get it included in the school budget. 


(May 9 Life, on sale now) 
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Euse for Applicant Agonies 


The floodtide of high school agony comes this month, when seniors hear the good 
or bad word from "the college of their choice." Right on hand with comfort and counsel 
is the newspaper supplement, American Weekly, in an article, "What Makes a Good College?’ 








Author is a magazine favorite on the subject, Prof. Charles A. Bucher of New York 
University. He acknowledges the pressures for admission to a few "big name" institu- 
tions, but urges students to be realistic about their chances. He also restates the 
case for the lesser-known "quality schools" which probably still have vacancies in 
next fall's freshman class. To illustrate the elements of such a school, he describes 
Cornell College in Mt. Vernon, Iowa. (He doesn't mention one of Cornell's proudest 
boasts--one alumnus is the illustrious Golden Key winner, Lee A. DuBridge, Caltech 
president and a leader in the launching of Explorer I.) Accompanying the story is a 
list of 28 other good smaller colleges, giving cost, size, and scholarship data. 
Similar to an earlier Changing Times article, this is good deskside data for counselors 
who must guide panicky seniors or farsighted juniors into the best schools for them. 

(May 15 American Weekly, in newspapers that day only) 








Campus Costs—Dad’s Duty? 


The billpayers for Betty Coed will want to see Parade's poll, aptly named "Par- 
ents on the Spot." The big question is, "Should you be forced to send your child to 
college?" It was prompted by a recent Mississippi Supreme Court decision ordering a 
father with ample financial resources to increase support payments to cover his child's 
tuition. Citizens polled in Knoxville, Tenn., give interesting reasons for answers. 

. (May 8 Parade, in newspapers that day only) 





Lunch Line vs. Slim Lines 


The hollow-cheeked food-pecker--the U.S. high school girl--gets a warning and 
some help in a Woman's Day feature, “Attention: Teen-Age Dieters." Dr. Felix Heald 
lists shocking facts about health deficiencies rising from fad fasting. He doesn't 
try to ban vanity diets, however; he just offers an acceptable one. This item may 
find use by school health officers who've had trouble selling the girls on good 
nutrition. (May Woman's Day, on sale now) 











How To Stop Teacher Drop-Out 


Be The daytime TV audience will see a drama Monday about a teacher's career decision, 
x on "The Loretta Young Theater," the afternoon rerun series from the star's evening 
show. In an episode titled "The End of the Week," Miss Young portrays a fifth-grade 
teacher about to quit her job because of personal problems. However, when she sees a 
pupil staunchly facing a difficult problem of his own, she gains renewed dedication 
and decides to stay on. (Monday, May 9, 2:30 p.m., E.D.T., NBC-TV) 





At Press Time 


For close-of-school summaries in your local press or on broadcasts, a June Look 
article may provide an ideal "tie-in" feature. Reporter George Leonard, author of 
the earlier "What Is A Teacher?" "What Is A School?" etc., comes up with "What Is A 
School Superintendent?" It's a 6-page photostory on Jack Hornback of Tillamook, 
Oregon. Accompanying article, "The American Superintendent's Dilemma--Educator or 
Businessman?" may be very quotable in speeches or annual reports. So keep it in 
mind. More details when available. (June 21 Look, on stands June 7) 
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PROFESSIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS GUIDE HIS BOARD 


Roy O. Frantz, new president of the National School Boards Assn., brings to the 
office 14 years of service as a member of the board of education in Pueblo, Colo., 


where he is a leading hay and feed merchant. He is current president of the Pueblo 
board. 





Frantz is a firm believer in citizen participation in school affairs and has made 
this policy pay well in Pueblo, which has supported every school bond issue since he 
has been on the school board. He believes, equally, that the school board should seek 
and be guided by professional advice. 





"I depend on my superintendent to bring in professional recommendations, just as I 
depend on my doctor, or my lawyer," he explained. "With the superintendent's recom- 
mendations, we arrive at policy. After policy is arrived at, then the lay board 


should relinquish responsibility. A superintendent is responsible for carrying out 
policy." 





Pueblo, with a population of 125,000, has more than doubled in size since Frantz 
went on the school board. It opened two new high schools last fall; now has two new 
junior high schools, plus five elementary schools, under construction. 





The school board has drawn heavily on community resources. There is a Citizens' 
Advisory Committee composed of industry representatives, professional leaders, labor 
representatives, teachers, etc., which meets once a month. Frantz says it brings in 
speakers "to educate the board." 





In this fashion Pueblo educators and interested citizens were kept up to date on 


new methods of teaching physics, mathematics, foreign languages, and other develop- 
ments. 





"I have yet to meet a person who is critical of the schools," says Frantz, "who 
doesn't change his mind and become basically in accord with the program if he will 
take the time to look at the problem. I walk up and down Main Street, talking about 
school matters. The usual response I get is, ‘Well, I don't like to pay the taxes-- 
but if they need it, go ahead.'" 








Frantz hopes, as president of National School Boards Assn., to develop a program 
which will enable affiliated state and local associations to consider national school 
problems. He recognizes that because of diversity of local opinions the association 
cannot take positions on great controversial national issues in education. 


“ax CROSS COUNTRY autumn <a ae ye Te 


Voters of Dearborn, Mich., approving recommendations of Citizens United for 
Dearborn Schools, voted a school tax rate of 6% mills (up from 4 mills) to per- 
mit $14.1 million budget. Citizens group was headed by E.L. Cushman, vice- 
president, American Motors Corp. . . A comparison of individual freedoms under 
democracy and communism is purpose of a new, mandatory, 2-week course of study 
in Pennsylvania high schools. Outline is being whipped into shape by State 
Supt. Charles H. Boehm, to be sent to local administrators. The course re- 
portedly is result of 3 years' work by Joseph P. Gavenonis, former American 
Legion state commander and a bureau director in the dept. of public instruc- 
tion. . . Major state universities will seek to broaden their programs, rather 
than restrict them by stiffening entrance requirements or upping tuition costs. 
This policy was approved by executive committees of the State Universities Assn. 
and the American Assn, of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, meeting in 
New York. Gathering represented 93 institutions. 








NEWSMAKERS--J. W. Letson, supt. of schools, Chattanooga, Tenn., to suc- 
ceed Miss Ira Jarrell, who retires in June,as supt. of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) public schools. >>» Herman _B Wells to resign from presidency of 
Indiana University, July 1, 1962, to further develop the research divi- @ 
sion of the Indiana University Foundation. >> Arthur S. Daniels, dean, 
School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, chosen president-elect, American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. >» Mrs. Milton L. Wiener, of 
Wilmette, I11., membership chairman for the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, announces final membership figure of 11,926,552 for the current 
year, an increase of 409,647 over 1959. »» Roy E. Larsen, who served as first chair- 
man of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 1949-56, moves from 
the presidency of Time Inc., to chairman of the executive committee. >>» William F. 
O'Donnell, president, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, and Paul V. Sangren, 
president, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, to retire June 30. 



































P DIED --John E. Evans, president of the Missouri State Teachers Assn., and long- 
time social studies teacher in the Kansas City (Mo.) public schools. 


© summer foreign studies programs at the Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., are 
being expanded this year to include a pilot course dealing with the Orient, in the 
course of which a group of students will visit Japan and Formosa. Other study and 
travel programs offered are Russia, France, Germany, and Mexico. Groups study and 
travel under the tutelage of Choate masters, and gain credit toward college admission. 
Choate School reports those who participated last year learned an "astonishing amount," 
and many are pursuing similar studies in college. Aim is to develop a nucleus of 
knowledgeable citizens, skilled in international relationships. 








» Only 47 percent of the top fifth in high school graduating classes across the 

nation enter college; in Pennsylvania, 58 percent of the capable high school graduates © 
stop short of college. University of Pittsburgh Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield of- 

fered these figures at the annual meeting this week of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

in Washington, and asked: "Are you satisfied that we can neglect our superior people 

to this extent and still effectively compete with the Soviets?" 





® Atlanta will know next Monday whether it will be under federal court order to de- 
segregate its schools in the fall. Meantime a majority of the Georgia General Assem- 
bly School Study Committee proposed radical changes in the state constitution to per- 
mit local freedom of choice in dealing with the issue. But Gov. Ernest Vandiver said 
there would be no special session of the legislature to act on constitutional propos- 
als. Barring a special session, no constitutional change can be submitted until No- 
vember 1962. Present constitution would shut down any school where integration is 
practiced. 








PB Sale of good children's books has multiplied tenfold since advent of television, 
publisher Bennett Cerf of Rendom House told a library meeting at Columbia University. 
He said TV had elevated literary tastes, broadened cultural horizons, served as an 
intellectual tonic. "The greatest thing that's happened to kids since the discovery 
of mother's milk," he concluded. 
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